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rapidly moving towards a totally different form of society.
The popular Indian explanation was that it was all another
deep-laid British plot to retain a hold on India. All Princes,
in the eyes of the Nationalists, were stooges of the
Imperialists. They were also castigated as reactionaries,,
oppressors of the poor, and deadly enemies of all social
progress.
On the average, not one of the charges was true. It
would have been easy enough, had the British Government
so wished, to have presented a legal case for the retention of
treaty obligations between any one of the states and Great
Britain. Many of the Princes resented bitterly the limited
amount of supervision exercised over their affairs by British
Political Advisers. Some were mild reactionaries. Others
set standards of living for their people and of educational
advance ahead of anything in the rest of the country.
When all is said for and against the Princely India of the
dying days of British rule, there is one inescapable conclusion
to be reached. The states had outlived their day. Even
if India had not been given her independence, it is incon-
ceivable that changes would not have taken place. Even the
British talent for mumbling, " Treaty relations, and all
that, old man. Can't do anything about it. Been going
on for the past couple of hundred years," could not have
survived much longer. However pally the great-great-great-
grandfather of the present Rajah of Tiddlypush might
have been with the servants of the Queen who took over
from the bright boys of the East India Company, the terms
of the treaty they hatched up between them had gone out
of date.
Some of the rulers were smart and saw the changed
times coming. They kept an eye on the introduction of
representative government into the provinces of British
India and moved in step. They set a statutory limit to the
Privy Purse. They chose their Dewans, or Premiers, with
care. And when the final stage came, they were able to move